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to the magazine, published them anonymously in 1833 and 1834,
and died the following year, his name still unknown to the world
of readers, and even, it is said, to the editor of Blackuuood, But,
except in character-drawing, in which they both tried to emulate
Smollett, he rivals and in sheer narrative power outdoes Captain
Marryat, whose nautical romances had begun with Frank Mildmay
(1829), and were now in full career. In the course of his business,
Scott travelled far and wide, and knew every corner of the West
Indies. These two brilliant farragos of adventure are obviously
composed of personal experiences, though it is not to be supposed
that everything related happened to himself. Tom Cringle goes
through the American war and the world struggle of 1813-1814,
Benjie Brail in the companion volume has a no less eventful
career in the years following. Duels with American frigates,
and with pirates, privateers, and slavers, cutting-out expeditions,
floods, earthquakes, cyclones, shipwrecks, succeed each other with
incredible velocity 5 but the clear, precise, impetuous narrative
compels belief in each incident as it occurs. The most blood-
curdling proceedings are retailed with a cold-blooded realism
that is positively brutal, alternately with scenes of buffoonery
hardly less ferocious. A majority of the characters are grotesque
in the manner of Roderick Random; many have the same air of
personal lampoons. Perhaps Aaron Bang and the Yankee pirate
Obediah, in Tom Cringle, and the first lieutenant, " Old Bloody
Politeful," in The Midge> are the most tolerable. Picaresque
fiction composed of violent sensation and sheer horseplay is not
the most elevated kind of literature; but it is redeemed in this
case by narrative and descriptive power equal to Sir Walter's.
No one hitherto had thus evoked the glory and magic of the sea,
and it is a question whether Pierre Loti or Conrad has outdone
him since.
Lockbarfs    Lockhart's two Scottish novels, Some Passages in the Life of
"Adam    Adam Blair (1822) and The History of Matthew Wald (1824),
Blair "    are muc}1 Of a p;ece as tragic studies of remorse, and short enough
to have been published later in a single pair of covers. The story
of Blair is substantially the same as that of Hawthorne's Scarlet
Letter: a Calvinist minister is guilty of an act of adultery, and
publicly confesses his sin.   But Lockhart has none of the lofty